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requested the Congress to allow no doubts to linger but
that Napoleon, if he should regain power, would declare
war on Europe. On March 13, the committee of the eight
signatories to the Treaty of Paris made public a declara-
tion which, in the name of Europe, including France,
placed Napoleon "beyond the pale of civil and social re-
lations" as the "enemy and disturber of world peace."
The declaration refused to believe that France would have
any part in Napoleon's scheme.
And, although firmly convinced that the French nation,
rallying around her legitimate sovereign, will immediately
destroy this new attempt on the part of a criminal and im-
potent frenzy, all the sovereigns of Europe, inspired by the
same feelings and guided by the same principles, declare that
if, against all reckoning, this event should result in some real
danger, they would be prepared to give the French King and
the French nation, or any other government attacked, as soon
as the demand should be made, the assistance required to
restore the public peace, and to make common cause against
those who undertake to compromise it.
That is an example on which European statesmen of
today might well reflect, for it might be of use to them in
the more or less distant future. The Allies might also have
incriminated France for her share of the responsibility,
which was evident. But what would they have gained
besides aggravating her discontent and hate? And, since
France, too, was to be included in the new European
order, why antagonize her? At the same time, the Con-
gress awoke from its lethargy, determined this time to
finish its work,
Switzerland was the first to benefit by this new energy.
On March 20, the delegates of the signatories to the
Treaty of Paris, adopted, in a common declaration, the'
resolutions reached by the committee on Swiss affairs.
The twenty-two cantons were acknowledged and the ad;
herence of all the cantons to the federal pact was warmly
recommended. Bienne and the bishopric of Bale became